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ABSTRACT 

The paper illustrates tine-series variation in 
educational expectations of high school seniors. Tvo contentions 
pertaining to educational expectations have been that (1) the 
expectations of youth as a whole are rising, and (2) the traditional 
variance between rural and urban youth are depreciating. Based on 
data obtained fron North Carolina high school seniors in 1963 and 
1970, these contentions wore investigated together with a nuaber of 
indicator variable relationships. The sanple consisted of about 1^200 
students in 1963 and approxinately 3,100 in 1970. The latter had a 
larger urban coaponent and included a United nunber of non-public 
school students. Data were presented on the assuaption that observed 
differences in expectation between the 1963 and 1970 students result 
fron the influence of tine and its associated variables. Sone 
findings were; (1) 28 percent of the 1963 students indicated high 
educational expectations compared to 35 percent in 1970; (2) 
expectation was high in 1970 in all but one of the 14 conparisons; 
(3) expectation anong black students in 1963 exceeded that of 1970; 
and (U)' the ratio of difference in proportions of urban and rural 
residents with high educational expectations decreased slightly in 
1970 although the gross expectation of urban residents reaained 
substantially greater than that of rural respondents. Data gathered 
fron about 1,000 high school seniors in North Dakota in spring 1973 
are presented in the tables, but due to geographic and social 
variances are not used in tiae-seguence analysis of the North 
Carolina data. (NQ) 
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SOHE L0N6XTUDZNAL PBRSPBCTIVES Oi; THE EDUCATtOM EXPECTATION OP RURAL YOUTH 



It has b««n aitarfetd th«t on* of tht nor* coopollinR dofieltneiot of 
MMtvoh into tho •dudAttonal •xpttctAtlona of youth hAt boon tht failuro 
to obtAln hittorlcAl trtad data* SlmultAntoutlyi It hai boon contondod 
that tha axpaetatlona of youth ara rlalng) and nora apaelfloallyi that 
tha traditional varlaneaa in axpactatioa batwaau rural and urban youth 
ara dapraciating (Kuvlaaky). Thia papar invaitigatat thoaa contantionai 
togathar with a nunbar of indicator variabla ralationahipoi baaad on 
data obtalaad fron North Carolina high achool aaniora in 1963 and in 1970, 
and attonpta to provido axplanation of obtarvad diffarancaa in axpactation* 

Tha 1963 ■anpla consiatad of about 1200 studantf. Tha 1970 data 
ware obtainad from approxinataly 3100 raapondentat Tha newer oaapla had 
a larger urban conponantt It alao differed fron tha earlier aanpla by 
incl'jBlon of a limited number of etudanta from non-public aehoolit 

Data alao ware gathered from a tanple of about 1000 high aehool 
aaniore in North DakotOi in the Spring of 1973, and ara presented in 
the tables aa a matter of general intereat. Due to geographic and aocial 
variancea, theee data are not used in time-aequence analyais of the 
North Carolina materials • 

A baeic assumption of the study demands elaboration at thio point. 
The purpose of this panor la to illustrate time-seriej variation in 
educational expectation of high school seniorst To accomplish this 
objective with confidence would require either a panel sample or a 
matched sample. Use of a panel would be aelf-defAating aa the 19u3 seniors 
at any aubsequent date would no longer be high aehool seniors. A matched 
aample exeaeded the resource potential of the study. The data are pre- 
sented on the assumption that observed differences in expectation between 
the 1963 and 1970 samples are resultants of the influence of time and its 
associated variables. The assumption seems tenable* although it is recog- 
nised that the differencea could be consequences of variances betwe<m the 
samples, and ia not othertirisQ defended. 

I am dealing here xHth the e^n^ectation rather than the aapiration of 
the respondents (Kuvlesky and Sealer). The analyeis concerns those who 
hed high expectation versus thos4 who did not. The ability to name the 
colle(;e in which fall enrolhnent was planned conatituted the differential. 
The contingency tables show a variant n due to non-response in various 
categoriea. 

Findinga and Discussion 

Clearly, the data support the contention of a rise In expectation on 
the part of youths. Twenty-eight percent of the 1963 sample indicated 
hi^ educational expertatlon aa opposed to 35 percent of the 1970 sample* 
In all but one of the 14 comparisons In the accompanying tables, expecta- 
tion was higher in 1970, although the Increase was not always great. Dis- 
tressingly, the one comparison In which 1963 expectation exceeded that 
of 1970 was among black students, perhapa Indicating a generalized collapse 
of the enthusiasms and excitements generating great expectatlonal levels 
among blacks in the mid-sixties. Interpretation of this discordant find- 
ing must accommodate the fact that high expectation as used here is limited 
to attendance at four year colleges. It is possible that the rapidly ex- 
panding system of Junior and technical colleges in North Carolina may have 
disproportionate appeal to these students, and that their total educational 
expectation increased, 1963 to 1970. i^onetheless. It is not without signifi- 
cance that projected enrollment at four year institutions depreciated for 
this sub-net of the samples. ^i. 
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WhlU It 111 coEiMnting g«nt rally upon tht inerttast in exptetatloni 
it it vorth noting dlfftrenceo in proportion! of tht cattgorieal conpari- 
aoaai 1963-1970. Of tht 14 eatagoriaa uiad in aaalyaiii at Mny aa 
ona-third of tha 1963 tanpla indieatad high adueational axpactation in 
only four inatancaa (28, SX), whila tha comparabla figura for 1970 vaa 
aight (57. IX). Not only waa thara a dafinita increaaa in axpactation 
laval for tha 1970 aaopla — tha proportion of atudanta in aach catagory 
of that aaopla %ihich hod high aduoation typically waa quit a larga. Da- 
craaaing eollaga anrolloant figurat of tha paat yaar or two would load 
to tha conduaion that nany of thaaa axpectationa ara not baing Mt» laad* 
ing to quattiona regarding the diractiona tha laaulting taneiona eight taka. 

It has baan a truian that nala educational expectation exceeda that 
of fenalaa, a truiam challenged by our 1963 data but supported in 1970, 
Table 1. The proportion of respondents with high education expectation 
had Increaaed for males and femalaa, but conaidarably oora for the former. 
The differences between the two sample were aignificant at the .001 level. 

While findings have aometines been equivocal (Middleton and Grigg), 
atudent expectation level haa been considered to vary with residence (Boyle » 
Sewell, and Armer). rtore specifically, rural-urban residence variationa 
nave been aaaociated with differences in level of expectation (Burchinal), 
with Increasing urbanity exerting an elevating influence. The iopetua for 
comparlaon of rural and urban residents eesentially is an outgrowth of 
Llpset*8 paper containing a set of hypothesoBi frequently miaintarpreted 
as a theory, in which he posited a depressing effect upon expectation of 
rural reaidenta conaequent upon limited expoaure to variant role models 
and aituational precedents. As Kuvlesky has recalled, control on factora 
auch aa intelligence and SES tends to obviate rural-urben expectation 
differences. 

The variance in expectation associated with residence is obvious for 
both our 1963 and 1970 eamples (Table 2). Although village resident ex- 
pectation tended to be almost identical with that of town reaidenta, 
inter-category differences within each sample exceeded the ,001 level of 
significance. In all comparisons, expectation from the 1970 aample ex- 
ceeded that of the 1963 sanpl«i. The rate of increaaa waa greater Tor open 
country than for town respondents, which may indicate that in the long tun 
the variation in increase, if not the gross proportions with high educa- 
tiuwal expectation, will equalize. Inter-sample expectation difference 
significance exceeded the .001 level. 

It has been assumed, and baaically supported* that the expectation 
level of blacks is less than that of whitea, although Gist and Bennett 
cast some doubt on this contention. Our 1963 data Indicated the reverse, 
with blacks projecting greater expectation than whites (Table 3), (Extre- 
mely high expectation by black females accounted for this fact, overcoming 
lagging e}q>ectation of black males,) In 1970 the relationship had reversed, 
as a consequence of Increased expectation among whites abetted by a gross 
decline In the expectation of blacks. The inter-aanple significance level 
exceeded .001, 

High socioeconomic status, whether derived from the occupation of the 
father — as In this case — or from the educational level of parents, 
consistently has been shown to be associated with high levels of student 
expectation (Rehberg and Westby, Sewell and Shah). Data from each of our 
samples support this relationship (Tabic 4), with the variation between 
students of hlth and lot; sES being quite acute. The 1970 expectation ex- 
ceeded that of 1963, An analogy to the residence effect Is found In that 
Increase In expectation was greater for students of low SES, Inter-san^le 
^ variation exceeded the ,001 slgnlflcsnce level. 
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•aytr brought to national attontloa tho rolatlonihlp botvotn Mrrlago 
intont «d oducattontl oxpoctatlon. Our 1963 data llkawlia aheved a atrong 
roiationahlp (Tablo 5), with aarllor narrlagti intont oxartingi a doproaolng 
influoneo. Doapito rathar large ineraaaaa in axpoctation among atudonta 
vlth oarliar narriago Intanta — particularly thoaa in tho intoraodiata 
ranga in tha 1970 aanpla, tha invaraa ralationahip botwooo >Barria«o 
intant and o^^aetation ronainad intact. Intar-aaoBla aignificanco laval 
axeaadad .01. 

Conaidarabla avidanea oxiata to ahow that nigranta, typically In a 
rural-to-urban context, aro in many waya advantaged over non-nigrantt 
(Blevine, Rieger) doapito tho contention that migration nay Toiultifrom 
othor than economic reaaona (Uhlenberg). The rolationahiR between migra- 
tion and expectation haa been leaa rigoroualy puroued (Tavoa and Collor), 
but it aeeme logical to asaume that Mtudenta might recognize a pragmatic 
rolauionahip between migration and worldly auccaaa, a condition whtch^uv 
aociety tenda to aaaeciate with educational attainaant. Our data indicate 
that thoBO atudenta who intended to migrate included aubotantially' greater 
proportiona with high education expectation than waa true for thoae who 
had no migration plana (Table 6). The increaaea In expectation exprooaed 
by the 1970 aaaple were conalatent with the general rolatlonahl^t increaaea 
tBong migranta wore quite largoi and conaiderably greater than increaaea 
among non-migranta, particularly with regard to the minimal increaae in 
non-migrant expectation. Inter-aample dirferoncoa exceeded the .001 
aignificanco levol. 



Summary. Explanation > and Conduaiona 

The baaic contention of time-related alteration in atudent education 
expectation la aupported by theae data, thereby lending corollary a*.pport 
to the derivative aaaertion of a need to develop time-aeriea atudioa of 
youth expectationa. Some 28 percent of the 1963 aanple expreaaed high 
education expectation as oppoaed to 35 percent of the 1970 aao^le. The 
secondary contention — of increased expectation by rural youth, leading 
to a decreaae in difference between rural and urban reaident expectation — la 
partly aupported. The ratio of difference in proportiona of urban and rural 
realdenta with high educational expectation decreaaed slightly in 1970 
vls-a-vls 1963, although the gross expectation of urban residents remained 
substantially greater than that of rural respondents. 

Having determined that high school senior education expectation was 
conaiderably greater In 1970 than in 1963, and on the assumption that this 
is a description of reality rather than a methodological artifact, we find 
ourselves faced with the necessity of developing an explanation for tho ob- 
servotion. Our discussion Is cast In a general framework of potentially 
effective factors related to alterations In the social condition in North 
Carolina for the time period un.d'"r consideration. 

The population of the state has. been augmented by a large number of 
innlgrants, many of whom originated in northern states, and the majority 
of whom are employed in the professions. In middle- or high-management posi- 
tions, or as technicians. They brought \Ath them a life style at variance 
with that of many North Carolinians, plus a high level of visibility, Cbn- 
current with this event has been an Increasing concentration In urban real- • 
dency throughout the state, which has been Inclusive of old-line residents, 

(One characteristic of our sample tends to support the contentions of 
the above paragraph. In assessing the status of the father's occupation we 
frequently were frustrated by the dltfuseness of the description and found 
It necessary to dispose of quite a number of responses or, alternatively, 
to assign the lowest possible ranking to a generalized Job description — such 
as works in a mill." "* le consequence of the first activity probably was to 
^ upgrade the status of u i sample since occupations of higher prestige > 
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euitomarily muld b« nor* aptelflcally d«tcrtb«d« Tht consequanc* of tha 
i«eoQd activity would ba Inject a conaarvatlva blaa. The net effect ahould 
have been to achieve aona degree of mutual cancellation which would raault 
in a reaaoaably accurate deacrlptlon of the atatua baae for each laigpla* 
To the extent that blaa In Maaurenent between aaaplea occurred^ It pro- 
bably would be to accord allghtly higher atatua to the 1970 aaaple. In 
fact, the proportion of atudenta with high 8ES tripled froa 1963 to 1970, 
from 10.3 percent to 29.7 percent, lending credence to our contention of a 
genuine increaac in the occupational atatua atructure of the atate in the 
interval between meaaurement. The contentlona of the following paragraph 
llkewiae appear to be borne out by thla empirical fact.) 

The induatrial picture in the atate alao has changed, moat noticeably 
in a proliferation of Industry but equally effectively In an expansion of 
the kinds of employment available. There is an increased demmd for Indi- 
viduals with professional, technical, or managerial abilities, an elabora- 
tion of the forms of eoployment dependent upon some amount of advanced or 
specialised education. Simultaneously, there has been sn expansion of the 
service tradea developed to cater to a larger population poasessed of more 
exotic expect ationa than waa tfue of the preceding population, basically 
adapted to an agriculture and mill life atyle. Technological innovationa 
have not only added new employment opportunities but have also upgraded the 
necessary skills, the prestige, and the remuneration associated with more 
traditional forms of employment. A strong expansion in the building trades 
haa had particular effect in upgrading the occupational atatus of Indivi- 
duals who previously would have found any eieployment Impossible or difficult 
to obtain. 

The educational picture has changed radically, as well. Perhaps the 
most obvious alteration is the development of an extensive junior college 
and technical school grid which has brought into higher education many 
persons who otherwise would have missed it entirely. The public schools 
have consolidated, added courses, become more sophisticated in ou;;look. 
Vocational courses, including but not limited to the traditional, have be- 
come available on a scale considered unattainable heretofore. Integration 
and consolidation have brought together students as well as value patterns 
which would have existed independently in the previously prevailing condi- 
tion. Students from lower SES backgrounds and rural youth have been particu- 
larly affected by these changes. 

Increasingly available and utilized transportation and communication 
networks have played their part as well. Interstate highways make access to 
much of the state relatively simple. Improved local toads, particularly in 
the mountain areas, have made egress possible for people who had been denied 
easy movement* Television has pl^ed its magic role. Even if the medium is 
not the message, the medium has made the message of increased economic oppor- 
tfjnity and an altered life style available with an immediacy never before 
possible. 

Each of these factors potentially would have a positive effect upon 
the expectation of youth. New and more attractive employment potentials, 
the opportunity to know of these, to have become aware of them at an earlier 
age, to Uave prepared for entry into them prior to the event, must raise 
levels of expectation. The example of persons living a different, but 
appealing, life style, the promise that that life style is not restricted 
but may be obtained by application and through utilization of available 
facilities, must raise levels of expectation. 

It does not require any special ability to perceive the potential for 
increase in the levels of expectation inherent in the social changes to 
which North Carolina high school students have been exposed in recent years. 
What is required la rigorous research application to determine whether the 
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Tables 

« 

Table 1. Comparisons, Percent of Respondents Indicating High Blucational 
Expectation, By Sex 



Sex Chi-square Probability 

Year Male Female Value Level 

1953 25Tr7488)* 29.5 (580) I79lJ NS 

1970 40.5 (1267) 30.7 (1326) 27.16 .001 

Comparison by sex, 1963-1970, 

high educational expectation 16.44 .001 

1973 36.6 (543) 38.3 (603) 0.34 NS 



*In each case, the total number of respondents in the 'category 



Table 2. Comparisons, Percent of Respondents Indicating High Educational 
Expectation, By Residence 



Residence Chi-square Probability 
Year Country Village Tovm Value Level 

1963 22.3 (672) 35.1 (171) 40TrT207) 30.10 .001 

1970 25.5 (1058) 41.4 (232) 42.5 (1303) 77.57 .001 



Comparison by residence, 1963-1970, 

h'gh educational expectation 91.10 .001 



1973 32.3 (350) 37.0 (173) 41.3 (603) 7.70 .05 



Table 3. Coisparlsons, Percent of Respondents Indicating High Educational 
Expectation, By Race 



Race Chl-square Probability 
Year White Black Value Level 
1963 20.7 (619) 37.4 (449) 36.40 .001 
1970 38.6 (1682) 29.7 (912) 20.33 .001 

Comparison by race, 1963-1970, 

high educational expectation 72,36 .001 



1973 



NO DATA 



Table 4, Comparisons > Percent of Ro«pondonts ludicatlne Hip\\ Educational 
Expectation, by SES 



SKS Chl-square Probability 
Year High Low Value level 

5371 798) 25Tr(851) " 34.29 .001 

1970 54.6 (674) 28.5 (1595) 140.07 .001 



Comparison by SES, 1963-1970, 

high educational expectation 53.25 .001 



1973 45.9 (573) 29.1 (482) 31.49 .001 



Table 5. Comparisons, Percent of Respondents Indicating High Educational 
Expectation, by tiarrlago Intent 

M arriage Intent 

Year Early Intermed iate Late 

1963 11.3 (354) 30.7 (342) 43787333) 

1970 16.6 (952) 47.9 (744) 52.4 (659) 



Comparison by marriage intent, 19^j3-1970, 
high educational expectation 



1973 19.6 (301) 43.3 (393) 46.2 (357) 



Chi-equare Probability 
Value Level 
91. 0") .001 
281.86 .001 



9.38 .01 
58.29 .001 



Table 6. 



Year 



1963 
1970 



Comparisons, Percent of Respondents Indicating Hiph Educational 
Expectation, by Migration Intent 



Migration Intent 



Yes 
31.9 (598) 
48.7 (1649) 



No 

22.7 (431) 
23.1 (998) 



Comparison by Tigration intent, 
1<»63-1970, hlRh educational 
expectation 



Ctil-square 
Value 
10.50 
171.91 



16.19 



Probability 
Level 
.01 
.001 



.001 



1973 40. 7 (622) 29,7 (418) 13. 11 .001 



